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For “The Friend ” 
Memoirs and Letters of John Simpson. 
(Continued from page 246.) 

“Dear children D. and Mary I.: You have 
been much the subject of my thoughts this 
morning, and I think it may be profitable to 
inform you, that your mother and I went 
yesterday to see your uncle W. W. We found 
him very ill, and as I sat by him in awful in- 
tercession in solemn silence, I was enabled to 
see the great and solemn service of visiting 
the sick and afflicted, and that nothing short 
of a measure of pure and undefiled religion 
before the Father can qualify men or women 
for this service. Read the first chapter of the 
apostle James, which plainly sets forth this 
great work, so that each one may examine 
themselves and humbly seek for this needful 
qualification ; for oh, how hard it is for the sick 
to be crowded with visitors, who like Job’s 
comforters, are miserable comforters; it has 
been strange to me to behold goodly people 
so much crowding the sick and speaking to 
them, which is something trying beyond ex- 
pression for them to bear. So that I make it 
arule to be very cautious how I go into the 
rooms of the sick and afflicted, not to enter 
into trifling conversation, but to seek for the 
spirit of prayer. The Jew, under the law, 
was reproved for looking to physicians and 
not to the Lord; and the primitive Christians 
were charged when sick.to send for the elders 
of the church, and let them pray over them, 
anointing them with oil in the name of the 
Lord. 

Now as the right way of visiting the sick 
is so obligatory on Christians, and so truly 
comfortable, more than can be expressed, I 
sincerely wish all Christians to pray humbly 
for this qualification, lest a door should be 
open to hinder this blessed work, and the 
afflicted given up into the hands of physicians, 
who seem to have but little concern for their 
own souls, and therefore, cannot be skilful or 
truly useful to others in those awful seasons 
when sou! and body must separate. How 
trifling then is the poor body in comparison 
to the never dying soul. The knowledge I 
had of the conduct of some of the physicians 
in my libertine course much weaned me from 
them; so that when visited with sickness their 
spirits seemed so disagreeable, I strove rather 
to resign myself to the Lord than to have 
their company ; although I fully believe, it is 
a great blessing to have skilful physicians, 
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for the service, who enter upon it from a be- 
lief of duty, seeking to the Lord for wisdom. 

I often remember sending for your dear 
father when one of my family was sick, and 
he and I sat down in fear and care until we 
could feel free to administer something that 
appeared to be suitable for the patient. Now 
my dear children, after this unexpected digres- 
sion, I return to your uncle, whose afflictions 
seemed to originate from various causes. The 
loss of his most dear helpmate was more try- 
ing than any but the experienced can under- 
stand; his lonesome situation (although among 
80 many) ; bis exercise concerning the salva- 
tion of his soul and the cause of religion in 
general ; and as the parents’ greatest joy is to 
see their children walking in the truth, so it 
is their greatest sorrow when the contrary 
appears. But I thought the Lord was pleased 
to bless with the spirit of encouraging invita- 
tion, as though the winter was past and gone, 
and a visitation like the approach of a sum. 


NO. 32. 





like Jabez of old, more honorable than their 
brethren. I wish thee to consider the precious- 
ness of time, and the need of improving every 
hour in some useful branch of learning. 


J. 8.” 


The admonition by J. 8S. to his child, so to 
close in with the heavenly visitations as “ not 
to be ashamed of thy dear Lord before men,” 
with the assurance, “then will He own thee 
before the Father and the holy angels,” is 
surely worthy not only the calm considera- 
tion, but the practical adoption of all those, 
both younger and older, who are subject to 
the temptation of balking the testimony of 
Truth by inconsistently making a profession 
of that which they may be too weak, or too 
yielding, or too complacent, to stand plumb 
and faithful in respect to. We are assured 
that but few of this class can be aware how 
one little act of disobedience, or one giving 
way to temptation, not only weakens the sub- 


mer season invited to, as if the ‘Beloved of|ject thereof, but greatly paves the way for 


souls spake and said, ‘ Arise my love, my fair 
one, and come away.” We had also a com- 
fortable time in vocal supplication, so that we 
left your deeply tried uncle with some degree 
of hope. 

Now dear D., I confide much in thee as thou 
art the elder, hoping that thou wilt improve 
by every favor. When I consider what a 
blessing the attendance of our Yearly Meet- 
ing has been to many, [ hope it has been so 
to thee, for it appeared to be my duty to en- 
courage thy attendance. Our dear Lord bids 
us be of good cheer; He also commands to 
watch and pray, which makes the heart truly 
cheerful. The prophet Malachi remarks, that 
the proud are called happy and the workers of 
wickedness are set up, but those who fear the 
Lord spake often one to another, and the Lord 
hearkened and heard. These only are happy ; 
for in the fear of the Lord true happiness con- 
sists. 

Dear Mary, though thou art young yet, 
thou mayest die and hasten to eternity ; and 
if thy life should be prolonged, I sincerely 
hope that as thou growest in years thou 
mayest grow in grace, and in the saving 
knowledge of the Lord, so that thy learning 
may be w blessing to thee, and enable thee to 
be an useful servant to the church. As little 
Samuel was early visited so hast thou been 
from time to time. Now mayest thou read 
with attention the sorrowful lot of the un- 
faithful, that have been the visited and called 
of the Lord. Take warning thereby, so to 
walk, as will be a joy to thy aged and tried 
parents; it is a trial to thy dear mother that 
thou art placed from under her care ; but my 
hope is, that thou wilt so close in with those 
heavenly visitations as not to be ashamed of 
thy dear Lord before men, then will He own 
thee before the Father and the holy angels. 

I have lately been in company with 
and 


; their sober solid appearance was| 


another and another enticement or assault of 
the enemy, until, blind through unfaithfal- 
ness, such are in much danger of coming like 
the Prodigal to feed on husks; like Esau to 
sell the heavenly birth-right for a mess of 
pottage; or like Demas, to barter the love of 
Christ for the love of this present world. 
Hereby alas! the sweetly enriching incomes 
of Heavenly love, and life, and peace, are 
quickly if not irreparably lost. 

It was the plaintive language of one, per- 
haps on the bed of death, “Oh! that I had 
yielded and repented when the Spirit of God 
was strong with me; but now I am undone.” 
How true it is, that slighted convictions be- 
come terrible death bed companions! But 
what can the delusive pleasures of this world 
—its riches, its gratifications, its honors, its 
splendor, even be they crowns and kingdoms 
—what the darling sin—the desire to be ad- 
mired, caressed and esteemed by our fellow 
worms—what can these offer compared with 
peace of mind when the solemn message comes 
to us, or compare with the blessed hope of re- 
ward extended in the languaze, ‘‘Come ye 
blessed of my Father,” &c. The pleasares of 
this life—ever accompanied with their sting— 
are short, unreal, and unsatisfying; while, on 
the contrary, how unspeakably sweet to the 
humble, chastened mind, must be the feeling, 
that when all earth’s vicissitudes and sorrows, 
its claims and duties, shall be well nigh over, 
there remaineth the consoling earnest and 
hope—all of mercy—of being permitted to 
exchange this toilsome life for never-ending 
rest. 

For this great enJ, even that this proba- 
tionary existence may prove the blessing to 
us intended by the adorable Giver, it is indis- 
pensable that we should severally experience 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit which consists 
in putting on Christ, with that sanctification 
through the blood of the covenant and the 


such as the Lord is pleased to gift and qualify |a lesson of instruction to me, and makes them |Spirit of saving grace whereby the soul be- 
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comes clothed in the robe of righteousness, 
the adorning of all those admitted to the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. 

(To be continued.) 


The Two hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement of 
Burlington, New Jersey. 
(Concluded from page 242.) 

“The soil fertile, the climate healthy, the 
situation good, and the Indian friendly, the 
little settlement soon became a prosperous 
colony. Ships began to come with emigrants 
from different parts of England. The Willing 
Mind, from London, with 60 passengers ; the 
‘ Flieboat’ Martha, from the older Burlington, 
with 114; the Shield, from Hull, and several 
more beside. It is this last one of which the 
story is told that tacking too near the high 
shore called ‘ Coaquannock,’ her masts caught 
in an overhanging tree and her passengers, 
unconscious of the Philadelphia that was soon 
to be, were struck by the beauty of the site, 
and spoke of its fitness fora town. The forests 
were felled and farms sprang up in all diree- 
tions. Olive’s new mill on the ‘ Mill-creek’ 
that runs into Rancocas was quickly built. 
The trade with Barbadoes was begun by 
Mahlon Stacy, and others, as early as the 
winter of 1679-80, whose ‘ ketch of fifty tons’ 
met with the good fortune their enterprise 
deserved. By an Act of Assembly in the fol- 
lowing year ‘all vessels bound to the province’ 
were ‘obliged to enter and clear at’ its “chief 
town and head’ ‘the port of Burlington,’ and 
at the same time two annual fairs were pro- 
vided for in the market street, ‘for all sorts 
of cattle and all manner of merchandise.’ But 
in the bustle of the growing town and the 
attractions of an opening trade other things 
were not forgotten. The first act of the meet- 
ing was to provide for the collections of money 
once a month for ‘ ye support of ye poor,’ and 
the next to consider ‘selling of rum unto In- 
dians,’ and whether it ‘be lawful att all for 
friends pfessing truth to be concerned in itt.’ 
It has been said that the Quaker has never 
been the friend of education. ‘These at least 
are two honorable truths in the history of 
Burlington: That there before 1690, William 
Bradford found work and welcome for his 
printing press; and her people—before Wil- 
liam Penn had ever set foot on American soil 
—commemorated the fifth anniversary of their 
settlement by consecrating ‘to the use of the 
public schools’ the broad acres of Matiniconk, 
and have kept them piously devoted to that 
purpose from that day to this! 


colony. How delightful to have been uble to 
see, as with the eye of a contemporary, the 
infant town. The forest of oak and sassafras 
and birch and maple encircling the island ; 
the broad main street cut through the clear- 
ing, and but lately freed from stumps; the 
clap-board houses beginning to rise on every 
side ; Samuel Jennings’ on the corner of Pearl 
street, the new Governor, ‘a man of both 
spiritual and werldly wisdom, a supressor of 
vice and an encourager of virtue ;’ and Thomas 
Gardiner’s next, where the meetings are held 
till the new place of worship can be built. It 
is at one of these, perhaps, that the Labadists 
dine in 1679, on their way to Tinnicum and 
Upland. ‘The Quakers,’ they write, ‘are a 
very worldly people. On the window we 


! | |thee behind me on my horse. 

How fortunate would it have been, my} your governors in those early days! 
friends of Burlington, if the spirit had moved | 
one of those early settlers to have given pos-' 
terity a sketch of the daily life of the young] 


found a copy of Virgil, as if it had been a com- 
mon bhand-book and Helmont’s book on medi- 
cine!’ How pleasant, too, to walk in imagina- 
tion along the bank of the newly-surveyed 
river lots and admire the good ship Shield, as 
she lies in the stream, moored by a long rope 
to a leaning buttonwood that stands by the 
water’s edge, or watch yonder canoe as it 
comes swiftly across the river laden with the 
fat carcass of a noble buck. The village is 
full of cheery noise, the constant sound of the 
hammer and the saw, and every now and then 
a crash like distant thunder tells of the falling 
of some giant tree. Now, perhaps, a horn 
blown from Thomas Gardiner’s calls the town 
meeting together, to appoint ten men to help 
lay out the town’s share of a road through 
the wilderness to Salem, or four of the pro- 
prietors to get to work to drain the meadows, 
or solemnly resolve ‘that the townfolk meet 
at five o’clock the next morning to go and 
clear the brush up on the island.’ [t may be 
market day, and here are Indians with veni- 
son and turkeys and plenty of wild fruit for 
sale; or, yonder on a stump, Olive, the magis- 
trate, holds his rustic court, and, while his 
neighbors stand reverently by, dispenses im- 
partial justice. The Sabbath morning comes 
to begin the busy week, and the little town is 
still, The hammer and the saw are laid aside 
and the axe rests undisturbed against the 
tree. All is so quiet that the rustling of the 
dead leaves can be heard as they fall through 
the frosty air, and the cawing of the crows as 
they rise from their roost in the distant pines. 
No sentinel, with leathern doublet, his match- 
lock resting in the hollow of his arm, stands 
guard by yonder house, or watches with sus- 
picious eye, his band upon his cutlass, the 
curious savage who walks unbidden to the 
door. Within is gathered a little company, 
seated in solemn silence or listening with rapt 
attention as one of their number, with rude 
but reverent manner, and perhaps anlettered 
speech, talks of the Inner Light and of the 
goodness of Him who placed them in the 
wilderness and protects them there. 

A simple anecdote recorded by a descendant, 
and, until now, forgotten for a century, is 
worthy of remembrance: ‘Tradition delivers,’ 


he says, ‘that when Thomas Olive acted in| 


the quadruple character of governor, preacher, 
tanner and-miller, a customer asked, “ Well, 
Thomas, when can my corn be ground?” “I 
shall be at the Assembly next Third-day,” re- 
plied the good man, “and I will bring it for 
”? Such were 
O rara 
temporum simplicitas! What wonder then 
that the seed planted by those hands took 
root and brought forth fruit an hundred fold! 
What wonder that the strong right arm of 
men like this conquered the forest and made 
the wilderness to bloom! What wonder that 
as this godly people looked back to those days 
beyond the stormy sea, their hearts were 
stirred within them and they cried: ‘ Blessed 
be the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob 
that has called us not hither in vain!’ ‘He 
was with us and is with us; yea, he hath 
made our way for us and proved and confirmed 
to us his word and providence!’ ‘The desert 
sounds; the wilderness rejoices, a visitation 
outwardly and inwardly is come to America ; 


God is Lord of all the earth and at the setting * * * * 


of the sun will his name be famous.’”’ 
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“ This life is a passage, not a port.” 


For “The Friend» 
John Burnyeat. 

John Burnyeat was born in Cumberland, 
and was convinced of the truth of Friends’ 
doctrines, under the ministry of George Fox, 
in 1653, being at the time in the 23rd year of 
his age. He remarks that he had been a high 
professor of religion, and was greatly esteem. 
ed by others, who, like himself, could talk 
much about their belief in Christ, and what 
He had done for them as a Saviour, in offering 
himself as a sacrifice for their sins ; but who 
knew litule or nothing about Him as a Light 
in their consciences, and a Refiner and Sane. 
tifier. But when he heard George Fox, in the 
power of the everlasting gospel, direct “his 
hearers unto the light and appearance of Christ 
Jesus their Saviour in their own hearts, that 
they might come really to know Him,” the 
witness for truth in his breast, convinced him 
that this was glad tidings of salvation to him, 
and to all who were willing thus to have Christ 
revealed in them, and to obey his blessed voice, 

The account given in his journal of his own 
experience and that of his companions, is 
descriptive of the thorough, heart-cleansing, 
transforming process through which they pass- 
ed, before they knew what it was to be traly 
grafted into Christ as fruit-bearing branches, 
and which, all who are really born again, and 
know what it is to enter the kingdom of God, 
have to undergo. It shows what kind of 
Christian believers the carly Friends were, 
and how they were made such. 

Speaking of the work of regeneration, as it 
was begun and carried on in his soul, and in 
the souls of his fellow believers. as they were 
made willing to wait upon the Light, or Grace 
of God, and yield obedience to its requisitions 
upon them, he says: 

“ Through which deep judgment did spring 
in my soul, and great affliction did grow in my 
heart, by which I was brought into tribulation 
and sorrow, such as I had never known before 
in all my profession of religion; so that I 
might say, in spirit, it was the day of Jacob’s 
troubles ; for the God of heaven by the light 
of his blessed Son, which shined in my heart, 
let me see the body of death and power of sin 
which reigned in me, and brought me to feel 
the guilt of it upon my conscience ; so that I 
could say, He made me, even as it were, to 
possess the sins of my youth. And notwith- 





standing all my high-profession of an imputa- 
|tive righteousness, and that though I lived in 
the act of sin, the guilt of it should not be 
charged upon me, but imputed to Christ, and 
his righteousness imputed to me, yet I found it 
otherwise when I was turned unto the Light 
| which did manifest all reprovable things. * * 
‘Then I saw there was need of a Saviour to 
isave from sin, as well as of the blood of a 
sacrificed Christ to blot out sin, and of faith 
in his name for the remission of sins passed. 
* * * Then when the war was truly begun, 
all my high conceit in my invented notional 
faith, and my pretence and hopes of justifica- 
tion thereby, were overthrown; so that alll 
had builded for several years in my profession, 
after the days of my youth—in which ten- 
der stirrings were in me after acquaintance 
‘with the Lord, and the knowledge of and 
peace with Him—was seen to be but a Babel 
tower; upon which God brought confusion. 
I saw I had been feeding with 
all the carnal professors of religion [on the 
tree of knowledge, ] and how we had made 4 
profession of that which we had no possession 





of; but our souls were in the death, feeding 
upon the talk of that which the saints of old 
did enjoy ; and wherein I saw there was no 
getting to the tree of life, that our souls might 
be healed by the leaves of it, and so feed upon 
the fruit thereof, that we might live forever, 
but as there was a coming under the wound- 
ing, Slaying sword that Christ brings; by 
which the life of the old man comes to be de- 
stroyed—who would still live in sin and serve 
it, and yet profess faith in Christ and to be 
his servant—which is impossible. I saw there 
was no remedy (alternative), either I must 
be buried, by that fiery baptism of Christ, 
with Him into death, or there could be no 
rising with Him into newness of life; there 
might be a rising into newness of profession, 
notion and words, but that would not do; it 
was newness of life I must come to; the other 
I had tried overand over. Isaw that I must 
die with Him, or be planted with Him in the 
likeness of his death; that is die unto sin, if 
ever | came to be planted with Him, in the 
likeness of his resurrection, and so live unto 
God, according to Romans, vi. 

* * * * * Then we began to mourn 
after a Saviour and to cry for a deliverer and 
helper; for the day of the Lord that made 
desolate had overtaken us, and the fire and 
sword that Christ brings upon the earth, by 
which He takes away peace, had reached unto 
us, and yet we knew not from whence it came, 
though the burning and the judgment thereby 
were begun, by which the filth was to be taken 
away. 


*x* * * 


And as we had been turned to 
the light, so were our understandings in- 
formed, and we got to some degree of staid- 
ness in our minds—which before had been as 
the troubled sea—and a hope began to appear 
in us, and we met together often, and waited 
to see the salvation of God, which we had 
heard of that He would work by his own 
power. And after we had met together for 
sometime, * * * * the wonderful power 
from on high was revealed amongst us; and 
many hearts were reached therewith and 
broken and melted before the God of the 
whole earth; and great dread and trembling 
fell upon many, and the very chains of death 
were broken thereby, the bonds loosed, and 
many souls eased and set at liberty; and the 
prisoners of hope began to come forth, and 
they that had sat in darkness to show them- 
selves. And the promises of the Lord came 
to be fulfilled unto many, as spoken of by 
Isaiah, xlix. 9, and Ixii.7, and lxi. 23. * * * 
Thus being gathered by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the great Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, 
we became his sheep, and did learn to know 
his voice and to follow Him; and He gave 
unto us eternal life, and manifested the riches 
of his grace in our hearts, by which we were 
saved, through faith, and delivered from that 
wrath, fear and terror which had been so 
weighty upon our souls, and, in measure, 
from the power of that death, which had 
reigned and made us miserable and wretched ; 
and we came to partake of that life, wherein 
the blessedness doth consist. * * QO! the 
joy and the great delight with which our 
hearts were overcome at many times in our 
reverent and holy assemblies. 

And now unto them that had known the 
night of sorrow, was the joyful morning come, 
according to that ancient experience of David, 
Psalm, xxx. 5, and such as had been in the 
foregoing deep afflictions, tossings and di 
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\tresses, came to witness the fulfilling of that|in the interval of waiting for the expected 
jgreat gospel promise: ‘O! thou afflicted, |courier to call us to the field of slaughter. 
| tossed with tempests and not comforted; be- |About three o’clock in the afternoon, a light 
hold I will lay thy stones with fair colors, |dragoon arrived with a dispatch ; but instead 
and lay thy foundations with sapphires; and |of its hastening us to the scene of action, it 
I will make thy windows of agates, and thy |proved to be an order for us to join the rear 
gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of|of another regiment then retreating towards 
pleasant stones. And all thy children shall|Nimeguen. Our army, after sustaining for 


be taught of the Lord, and great shall be the |many hours with great loss the unequal com- 
peace of thy children. In righteousness shalt |bat, was at length compelled to retire. Thus 
thou be established, thou shalt be far from op-| were we preserved when on the very brink of 
pression, for thou shalt not fear, and from |danger, in a manner as unlooked for as un- 
terror, for it shall not come near thee,’ ”—| merited, from sharing in the disasters of a day 


From “ Friends in the 17th Century.” 


For “The Friend.” 
The early religious experience of Daniel Wheeler, 
Thomas Shillitoe, and Stephen Grellet, compared. 
(Continued from page 242.) 

‘*His means becoming speedily reduced, 
and failing in his attempts to procure employ- 
ment, he could not bear the thought of making 
his fallen condition known to his friends. 
Under these circumstances, he entered the 
army as a volunteer.” 

War with France having broken out soon 
after this, D. Wheeler went with the British 
army to Holland, and after undergoing many 
perils and hardships they arrived near Nime- 
guen. Of some events that followed this he 
thus writes: 

“As the winter approached, the health of 
the troops began to fail to an alarming and 
awful extent, from exposure to cold rains, 
which fell almost daily ; and yet we were com- 
pelled to keep the field, being constantly on 
the retreat before the greatly superior force 
of the enemy. As we drew near the walls of 
Nimeguen, the British forces made a stand 
probably to afford time for preparing a float 
ing-bridge across the Waal, to secure our re- 
treat behind that river. At the same time, 
the French used every effort in their power 
to intercept our retreat, by endeavoring to 
get between us and Nimeguen, which, from 
the strength of its fortifications, was capable 
of affording a cover for several days, or until 
our army had passed in safety over the bridge. 

The last two or three days the contest be- 
tween the two armies became more severe, by 
the continual arrival of fresh divisions of the 
French at this point: on the last day the can- 
non scarcely ceased to roar from sun-rise to 
sun-set. The regiment to which I belonged 
was ordered on the reserve with three others ; 


? 


Hanoverian. As the cannonade increased, 
the first regiment of reserve was called upon, 
in two hours after the second summoned, and 
by eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the third. 
The direction from which the sound of the con- 
flict issued, left no doubt that it was rapidly 
approaching the ground on which we stood ; 
and although, as the last reserve, we had not 
been ordered to march, yet our tents were 
struck, and every thing prepared to move on 
the first alarm.* I had been going about in 
} 
| practicability of obtaining dry clothes; and 
this day being colder and more rainy than 
usual, with the increased exertion necessary 
on account of the threatening aspect of things 
close upon us, might hasten an illness, the 
foundation of which had already been deeply 
laid, and which began with shivering fits, just 





supply was furnished about six weeks afterwards, I 


8- think whilst we were encamped on the plains of Breda. ‘0 


two of which were British, and the third} 


the wet for several days previous, without the | 


* Our expedition landed without any tents,*but a 


in which much human life was wasted, and 
which entailed great suffering and distress on 
many who survived it. After we had moved 
forward two or three miles, the coldness and 
shivering I had previously felt were succeeded 
by violent heat and fever, and my throat 
seemed almost closed up. For several days I 
bad found swallowing very painful and diffi- 
cult, from its extreme soreness; but had taken 
little notice of it. In this condition I was still 
able to keep up with the body of the regiment; 
but, after entering the gates of Nimeguen, 
from the frequent stoppages which took place 
in the miry streets of the city, owing to ac- 
cidents constantly occurring with the floating- 
bridge, occasioned by the fire of the French 
upon it, I became more and more affected with 
something of the cramp kind, which nearly 
prevented my standing upright. Asthenight 
drew on, it became colder, and my pain in- 
creased, but I kept going on as well as [ could: 
at length we came in sight of the bridge, 
when we were again stopped for some time. 
I was near the colors of the regiment, and an 
officer who carried one of them made some 
remarks to me about the bridge; but feeling 
myself much worse, I told him I should never 
go over that bridge. He endeavored to cheer 
me up, saying, that I should go over that 
and many more; but, however, my assertion 
proved correct; for, before the line again 
moved forward, I had left it, and was leaning 
against the wall of a house, no longer able to 
proceed, from increased illness. 

In this position I remained for some time ; 
and after baving painfully beheld the last of 
the rear of the regiment pass on and leave me 
behind, there seemed to be no hope left, as the 
only men in the world from whom I could ex- 
pect a helping hand were all out of sight. 
But, although apparently forsaken by all, and 
left to perish unseen and unknown, yet that 
}ever-compassionate Arm, which had so often 
been with me in extremity, was again stretch- 
jed out, and did not long allow me to remain 
‘in this deplorable condition ; but, in adorable 
|merey, my gracious Lord was pleased to put 
into the hearts of some of the regiment who 
knew the real cause of my absence, to send 
two of the men back to endeavor to find me 
out, and render every assistance in their 
power. As I had not gone from the place 
where I stopped, they had no difficulty in 
finding me, although it was by that time nearly 
dark ; but as I could not possibly go forward 
to the regiment, they at last concluded to 
leave me in the hands of a picquet of cavalry, 
which was left to cover the retreat of the 
army through the city. Having helped me 
ito the place, and left mein charge of the pic- 
quet, they made off with all haste to overtake 
their companions. Here the wife of a soldier 
gave me some ground pepper mixed with 
heated spirits; and although, from the state 
f my throat, I could scarcely swallow the 
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fiery mixture, yet it proved useful, consider. | but the effort once made, if there is anything in 
ably relieving the pain in my stomach, and/the individual, he or she will never turn back. 
renewing the general warmth. As it was ex-| And after work, real work, work with the 
pected that the enemy would attack the bat-| hands, head, and heart—after this will come 


teries in the night (which however was not the 
case, although they kept up a heavy firing), 
I was helped into a loft, to be out of the way ; 
here I remained until the morning, and was 
then assisted on board of a galliot, provided 
for the reception of those- who, like myself, 
were disabled by sickness or other causes. 
The hold of this vessel was filled with as 
many people as could lie close to each other: 
they were in the various stages of a violent 
epidemic disorder; and, from the heat ocea- 
sioned by so many being crowded together, 
the air was very oppressive, and difficult to 
breathe. Two other galliots of a similar de- 
scription proceeded in company with us up 
the river, in hopes of getting round a neck of 
land at which the Waal and the Rhine unite. 
Bat although considerable exertions were 
made by the sail rs, aided by such of the sick 
as were at all able to stand, of whom I made 
one, they had not succeeded in warping round 
the point, when a party of French hussars 
made their appearance on the shore. It was 
fully expected they would endeavor to prevent 
our escape, by opening a fire with cannon; 
but before they had time to bring any near 
enough to bear on us, we had got fairly into 
the current of the Rhine, and were soon be- 
yond their reach. Being much exhausted, I 
went below, but soon became very ill from 
the closeness of the place. Whilst under this 
and other distressing circumstances, both of 
body and mind, one of our companions, who 
lay next but one to me, was removed by death 
from all bis troubles ; and although none of us 


trust, and with trust will come peace. 


Oe 


THE DIVINE SIDE. 


I have a friend in Life. 
Existence is its own apology. 
The world’s pulse throbs in mine, and through its fever 
strife 
I feel the strength and power that make it joy to be. 
This sentient soul, with consciousness of God, 
This inspiration breathing through the clod, 
Must be a deathless friend, with good in endless store ; 
For what God gave at first, he gives for ever more. 


Selected. 


I have a friend in Toil. 
Not on itself my life is left to feed. 
Fate holds me close above the fresh and healthful soil, 


And the great clamorous world stretches its hands of 


need. 
Spending and spent in service, I am blest. 
When most the hands tire is the heart at rest, 
And life’s most worthy end I count it to attain 
That some small work shall prove I have not lived in 
vain. 


I have a friend in Care. 
The laden bough is firmest to the wind. 
The heaviest burdened yoke my shrinking shoulders 
bear 
Nerves me to stand erect, and steadier poise to find. 
Life grows more easy as it holds me fast 
Responsible for duties first and last, 
And I can spare some charm and brightness from my 
lot, 
When dear dependent lives shall need, and miss me not. 


I have a friend in Pain. 
Tried sentinel at every open gate, 
Highway or postern, where the subtlest foe might gain 
Access to field or hall of being’s fair estate. 
The touch of his stern hand but makes me know 
My fellowship with all of earthly woe. 


could expect, at the time, but that a similar] His crucible of fire my ease and joy may hold, 


fate would in all probability soon overtake us, 
—yet,in my own case at least, notwithstand- 
ing I was worn down with fatigue and sick- 
ness, and without a glimpse of any thing to} 
make life any longer desirable, except the fear 
of death,—still, nature could not but feel ap- 
palled, when the dead body of a fellow-sufferer 

yas dragged past, to be taken on to the deck 


But sympathy and love flow thence in finer gold. 


I have a friend in Loss. 

’Tis well that blessings are but lent, not given. 
Life were too fair a thing without its daily cross, 
And earth would bind too fast, were not its flower- 

chains riven. 

My lonely way but makes the goal more dear ; 

My empty hands reach up for heavenly cheer ; 
And all my loss is gain when this blest truth I 'see 


of the vessel. As the evening came on, I be.| That where the treasure is, the heart must surely be. 


vame much worse; and although the night 
was cold and frosty, I thought it better to get 
on deck, where I could breathe more freely,} 
rather than remain any longer below ; accord-| 
ingly three or four of the people helped me 
up, for I was now so faint for want of sup- 
port, that [ had scarcely any strength left. 
I remained on deck all night, and got a little 
sleep; in the morning, the cold compelled me 
again to go below, but | felt a little refreshed, 
and better able to bear the closeness of the 
place, keeping near the hatch way, where there 
was a greater circulation of air. In two days 
more we arrived at Rhenin, a town close to 
the bank of the Rhine, where an old monas- 
tery was fitted up as an hospital for the 
British sick. 





(To be continued.) 

Benefits of Hard Work.—The longer I live 
the more I do become satisfied that nothing 
is 80 good for people who are in deep trouble 
as real hard work—work that not only occu- 
pies the hands but the brain; work on which 
one lavishes the best part of the heart. I 
know it requires a great deal of resolution to 
break away from the apathy of a deep sorrow 
or a heavy trouble, and resolutely put one’s 
hand to the new or the long disused plough ; 


I have a friend in Grief. 
The eyes see clearly that are washed in tears, 
The sacredness and power and mystery of life 
Brighten with sorrow’s night, as star on star appears. 
Through pain and anguish do I learn to prize 
Compassion’s sweet and tender ministries ; 
And o’er those wailing strings an angel-strain is borne 
To me and all the world,—“ Blessed are they that 
mourn.” 


I have a friend in Death. 

With outstretched hand my slow approach he waits. 
And smiling as he stands, his far-off whisper saith 
“Come thou and find thine own, beyond my shadowy 

gates.” 

More and more oft he turns their solemn key 

For some new treasure he must hold in fee. 

And each departing joy to his dread charge I lend, 
Draws me more gladly near, and makes him more my 
friend. 


I have a friend in God. 
He hath not left me lone or comfortless. 





Lucy Gregory. 
(Continued from page 238.) 


1841, 4th mo. 11th.—Oh! my mercifal 
Father, since it has pleased Thee in the riches 
of Thy unbounded love, to manifest Thyself 
unto me as the God of all truth, and from 
season to season to enlighten my soul with 
the precious influences of Thy grace, permit 
me in deep humiliation of spirit, to offer u 
at Thy sacred footstool the tribute of grateful 
praise! I desire reverently to thank Thee, 0 
Father, for the blessing of continued health, 
and I would crave, if consistent with Thy 
most holy will that, with the increase of bodily 
strength, my mental powers may be more un- 
reservedly consecrated to Thee! Grant me 
ability I pray Thee, in every season of doubt 
and discouragement, to look steadfastly with 
the eye of faith to that Saviour who is one 
with Thee, and through whose intercession 
alone my feeble aspirations can ever be ac- 
ceptable in Thy Divine sight. Therefore it 
isin His name I venture not only to praise 
Thee for many past unmerited mercies and 
blessings, but also to entreat Thy favor in my 
future steppings along through life. Preserve 
me, I pray Thee, in the hour of temptation, 
keep mein Thy fear continually, and lay self 
very low even in the dust before Thee. Thou 
knowest O God, how earnestly I long to know 
a being clothed with the robe of my Saviour'’s 
righteousness, that the great wish for my 
soul’s salvation may be thoroughly accom. 
plished through Thy power; which, blessed 
be Thy name, is, and will be everlastingly the 
same !—Amen. 

7th mo. 11th.--Words fail me to express the 
solemnity which bas pervaded my mind dar- 
ing meeting this morning; it seemed as if the 
language bad gone forth, ‘‘ Awake, oh north 
wind, and come, thou south wind ; blow upon 
my garden, that the spices thereof may flow 
out.” Such was the heavenly feeling I was 
brought under, that I was afraid to move, or 
even to look up, lest the delightful effect 
thereof should be dissipated by any outward 
object. Oh! these precious evidences of my 
blessed Saviour’s interceding love are so 8a- 
cred, and so incomparably ‘valuable, that I 
long to record something which may tell of 
His mercy and redound to His glory when 
my poor faltering tongue shall have ceased 
to utter its feeble aspirations of praise and 


| thanksgiving ; for truly | have abundant cause 


to speak well of His name, who has ‘ plucked 
my feet out of the miry clay,” and upheld me 
many a time when ready to fall into the snare 
of the enemy. 

1841, 7th mo. 29th.—“ Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” Dur- 
ing a delightful season of retirement, whilst 
my dear sister was gone to meeting, these 
consoling words were revived in my remem- 
brance much to my comfort. Oh! how sus 
taining is the least morsel of spiritual bread 
when it comes immediately from the Master's 
hand, and administered in a way the world 


He leads me through the dark, and o’er a thorny road,| Knows not of,—it seems so to quicken the 


But in that clasp I feel he still delights to bless. 
Secure in him, I feel no deadly harms, 
For round me are the everlasting arms. 
Though earth should fail beneath, and heaven lose star 
and sun, 
My soul has still its God, all friends and joys in one! 


There is no eloquence like that of a heart 
burning with the love of Christ ; such a heart 
speaks in words of flame.—T. Jackson. 


‘living principle within, and to impart a por- 


tion of that enriching peace wherewith & 
‘stranger cannot intermeddle.” 


“Then teach me how to serve 
And do Thy holy will, 
And if it should be, not to act, 
But only to be still, 
F’en so my soul the voice revere, 
And move in thy allotted sphere.” 
(To be continued.) 
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The Failure of Wars to Accomplish their Object. 

“Useless! useless!”—These were the dying 
words of the wretched Wilkes Booth, the as- 
sassin Of good Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States. It will be remembered 
that when he had shot his illustrious victim, 
he exclaimed ‘Sic semper tyrannis!” in the 
confident hope that he had vindicated the 
cause of the Southern Confederacy, and taken 
effectual means for retrieving, in some mea- 
sure, the crushing defeats of his party by 
Grant and Sherman. In making his escape 
from Washington, immediately after the as- 
sassination of Lincoln, Booth, with a comrade, 
fled into a remote Virginian village. But he 
was speedily pursued by soldiers, and over- 
taken in a barn, into which he had crept for 
refuge. Being summoned to instant surren- 
der, he replied, ‘“‘Captain, give me a chance. 
Draw off your men, and | will fight them 
singly. I could have killed you six times to. 
night; but I believed you to be a brave man, 
and I would not murder you. You see l am 
lame; so give me a chance.” This was, of 
course, refused, and the soldiers set fire to 
the barn to compel the fugitive to surren 
der. In the confusion which followed, Booth 
received a fatal wound. As he was dying, he 
exclaimed, “Tell my mother that I died for 
my country, and that what I did was, I 
thought, for the best.” Here the expiring 
man threw up his arms, uttered a bitter cry 
of “ Useless! useless!” and then was silent in 
death. 

W bat a sermon is in those two words as to 
the general failure of even the best intended 
wars to accomplish their objects! 

Doubtless the “chivalry” of the Southern 
States, many of whom were, indeed, gentle 
men of humanity and intelligence, thought 
also that what they did was for the best, 
when they took up arms to assert their 
threatened supremacy in the control of the 
counsels and government of the States. They 
had much reason, also, to count upon a favora 
ble issue of their struggle, inasmuch as they 
were, as a body, far more inured to martial 
exercises, and, at the outset, commanded by 
much abler officers than their Northern rivals. 
Bat all their heroism and all their tremend- 
ous sacrifices were useless—useless. Every 
one of their aims was, by that war, eventu- 
ally frustrated. The once proud Southrons 
were either killed in scores of thousands, or, 
in the case of the survivors, compelled to drink 
the cup of humiliation to its very dregs by be- 
holding their plantations in the possession of 
the most despised of Yankee “carpet bag- 
gers,” and the control of their State Legisla 
tures wielded by ignorant negroes, whom 
slavery had degraded almost into carricatures 
of humanity. 

And s0, too, in innumerable other cases. 
There were the Puritans, for example. A 
London Baptist preacher, in delivering a lec- 
ture the other day in praise of war, alluded 
specially to “the grand successes of the Puri- 
tan heroes, Cromwell and his Ironsides,’’ 
whom he declared to be worthy of canoniza- 
tion amongst the elder heroes of Old Testa- 
ment times, who “ waxed valiant in fight, and 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens!” 
Here is an utter delusion, though a very popu 
lar one, for it can be conclusively shown* 


* Vide a valuable pamphlet by Henry Richard, M. P., 
entitled “The Effects of the Civil War in England on 
the National Liberties, Morality, and Religion.” 
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from abundant historic testimony, that the| more richly, and the good work goes on for 


liberties and morality of the Puritans were 
far greater before they took up the sword in 
the civil wars, than at the conclusion of those 
wars. They had already gained, by patient 
parliamentary action and by constitutional 
struggles, the abolition of the Star Chamber, 
and Ship Money, and of the Court of High 
Commission. They were already eminent for 
piety, for dignity, for morality; but at the 
conclusion of the struggle, they were far worse 
off. Instead of gaining additional liberties, 
they lost mach of what they had previously 
enjoyed. In the first place, Cromwell divided 
all England into twelve military districts, un- 
der the dominion of despotic Major-Generals; 
he also set parliament at defiance, turned 
it ignominiously adrift, suppressed constita- 
tional treedom, imprisoned the Friends and 
other conscientious persons by wholesale, and 
inflicted the most revolting cruelties and 
massacres upon the Irish. But worse was to 
follow. After his death, came the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, and then where was the 
remnant of Puritan liberty? Their ministers 
were ejected from their livings, literally in 
thousands, and with the utmost contempt. 
Their leaders were no longer able to main- 
tain the dignified position of remonstrance 
with which they had withstood James the 
First, Charles the First, Strafford and Laud. 
But instead of this, they were now obliged to 
submit to unprecedented humiliations, hum- 
bled in the dust before the successors both 
of Charles and of Laud. 
them were imprisoned by the second Charles, 
and upwards of five thousand perished in his 


| 


Sixty thousand of 


pestilential gaols; and the national party of 


Puritanism was swept away by a flood of the 
most degrading profligacy and infidelity. So 
much for the results of taking the sword by 
the Puritan heroes! Like poor Wilkes Booth, 
their survivors had, as in dust and ashes, to 
feel that the sword had been “ Useless! use- 
less!” 

Time would fail, to enumerate other simi. 
lar results of battle and the sword. Even the 
two greatest votaries of militarism in modern 
ages had, practically, to raise the same pite- 
ous ery of ‘“ Useless! useless!”—the first Na- 
poleon, at St. Helena, after his hundred fights, 
and his nephew, poor Louis Napoleon, at Se- 
dan and Chiselhurst. Useless! useless !—all 
those million swords. 

One example more, and we have done. 
There was the Crimean War, for which, in 
1853, Great Britain spent a host of lives and 
a mint of treasure. But for what result? Let 
the Bulgarian massacres of 1877, and the le- 
gion of defrauded British bondholders, credi- 
tors of insolvent Turkey, and the vast horrors 
of innumerable slaughters and barbarities 
that have followed—let these reply, “ Use- 
less! useless!” Aye, and in this instance, 
immeasurably worse than useless. 

But far otherwise is it with the works and 
efforts of Peace, whether by nations or indi- 
viduals: her victories are real and abiding, 
unlike the shadowy ones of War. Grand 
works of commerce, of progress, of coloniza- 
tion, of philanthrophy, of art, of architecture, 
are the results of Peace. Grand lives.and most 
enduring, through their immortal majesty, are 
the lives of good and peaceful followers of 
Christ. For they, the heroes of Peace, after 
building up countless other lives and other vir- 
tues like their own, pass into a world of immor- 


ever, without limit of expansion. Not theirs 
the pitiable retrospect of utter failure, by the 
dying man of blood, with his wail of “ Use- 
less! useless!” But theirs the everlasting 
glory and their blessed Lord's “ Well done!” 


For “The Friend.” 
Practice What you Preach. 


How important that precept and example 
should go hand in hand. That in all our in- 
tercourse with the world around us, it should 
be apparent that there is a ruling principle 
within. That our “conversation should be 
without covetousness.” Truly in vain do we 
declaim against the love of the world, and in 
our various transactions manifest a love of 
its gains, an eagerness to accumulate. Out 
of the abundance of our hearts, our mouth 
speaketh: the ardor we manifest in our tem- 
poral affairs being more conspicuous than a 
zeal for the Trath. Is not this shown by the 
reluctance with which we lend a helping hand 
to the calls of charity, or to the various de- 
mands of our religious Society, the education 
of its children, &. When blessed with ability 
to aid in these respective duties, if this aid is 
withheld, shall we stand acquitted in the sight 
of Him before whom we must answer for the 
talent committed ? 

Did we but practice what we preach, did 
our every day walk bear witness where our 
treasure is; that we were indeed but as 
strangers and pilgrims, seeking a better coun- 
try: how would our light shine before men, 
and others seeing our good works would 
glorify our Father who is in Heaven! 

My attention was arrested by a remark of 
Jobn Simpson in a letter to his children, No. 
28, p. 217 of the present volume, in relation 
to “beating down the seller in order to buy 
cheaply.’ And persuaded I am that reproach 
has many times been brought upon our pro- 
fession in this manner. “ It is naught, it is 
naught, saith the buyer; but when he goeth 
his way, then he boasteth.”—Prov. xx. 14. 

Morgan Co., Ohio, 3d mo. 5th, 1878. 


—e 


The Echo-boy.—A little boy once went home 
to his mother, and said, ‘“‘ Mother, sister and 
I went out into the garden, and we were call- 
ing about, and there was some boy mocking 
us.’ ‘How do you mean, Johnny?” said 
his mother. “ Why,” said the child, “1 was 
calling out Ho! and this boy said ‘ Ho!’ So 
L suid to him, ‘ Who are you?’ and he answer- 
ed, ‘Who are you?’ I said, ‘What is your 
name?’ he said, ‘ What is your name?’ And 
I said to him, ‘Why don’t you show your- 
self?’ he said, ‘Show yourself.’ And I jumped 
over the ditch, and I went into the wood, and 
[ could not find him, and I came back and 
said, ‘If you don’t come out I will punch your 
head ;’ and he said, ‘[ will punch your head.’” 

So his mother said, “Ah, Johnny, if you 
had said, ‘I love you,’ he would have said, 
‘IT love you.’ If you had said, ‘ Your voice is 
sweet,’ he would have said ‘ Your voice is 
sweet.’ Whatever you suid to him, he would 
bave said back to you.” And the mother 
said, “ Now, Johnny, when you grow and get 
to be a man, whatever you will say to others 
they will by-and-by say back to you;” and 
his mother took him to that old text in the 
Scripture, ‘“‘With what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured unto you again.””—The 


tal life and glory, where the harvest is reaped | Presbyterian. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 


much brightness and sweetness, and more like 


Account given by Thomas Chalkley of the charac-|\an old Christian than a youth of ten years of 


ter and death of his son, at the age of ten 

years. 

After relating the events of a sea voyage, 
in 1734 Thomas Chalkley writes in his Jour. 
nal: ‘‘ When I came home from this voyage 
I met with the sorrowful news of the death 
of my only son George, a dear youth, who was 
but ten years and seven days old when he 
died, and as he was much beloved for the 
sweetness of his nature and disposition, so he 
was greatly lamented by many who were ac 
quainted with him. I have this account to 
leave concerning him, not so much that he 
was my son, as to excite other youths to serve 
and fear the Lord, and to love Him above all. 
and that they may remember their Creator in 
their youthful days, that it may be well with 
them in this world, and when time here to 
them shall be no more. 

He was a lad much inclined to read the 
Holy Scriptures, and other good books, es 
pecially religious ones ; and was always oblig- 
ing, obedient and loving to his parents, and 
ready and willing to do any service he could 
to his friends; any little services in his power 
he cheerfully performed, and took delight in; 
he was very diligent and ready to go to re- 
ligious meetings, and an entire lover of re- 
ligious people. In his sickness he behaved 
himself more like a wise man, than a youth 
of that age, bearing his pain and sickness with 
a great deal of patience. I being in another 
part of the world, he would gladly have seen 
me, but said he should never see me more, and 
therefore desired his mother 10 remember his 
dear love to his father, and tell him he was 
gone to his heavenly Father. He was very 
fervent in prayer in the time of his sickness, 
and prayed that God would preserve his peo- 
ple all over the world. One time, when in 
great misery and pain, he prayed to Christ, 
saying, ‘Sweet Jesus! blessed Jesus! give me 
patience to bear my misery and pain, for my 
misery is greater than I can well bear. Oh! 
come, sweet Jesus, why art thou so long com- 
ing? I had rather be with thee than in the 
finest place in the world.’ 

Many other religious expressions he spoke 
on his death-bed, greatly to the satisfaction 
and melting of his friends and relations who 
came to see him. One day he said, * My misery 
and pain is very great, but what would it be 
if the wrath of God was in my soul!’ He be- 
lieving in the love of God in Christ, made him 
desirous of being with Him, and seeing the 
joy that was set before him, thought the 
time long to be with Jesus as knowing that 
then he would be out of all misery and pain. 
His heart was full of love to his relations, 
acquaintance and friends who came to see 
him in his illness; he took his last leave ot 
them, which greatly affected many. This 
was one of the most pinching exercises [| 
ever met with; but as he said in his illness 
so I now write: The wisdom of the Lord is 
wonderful. One time in this dear child's sick 
ness he said, ‘Oh! the good hand help me, 
give me ease, and conduct me safely to God's 
kingdom,’ uttering this verse: 

‘Sweet Jesus give me ease, for mercy do I crave, 

And if Thou’lt give me ease, then mercy shall I have.’ 
Although this was a great exercise and deep 
affliction to me in losing my only son, yet 
considering that he went off the stage of life 
like a solid, good Christian, it was made toler 
ably easy to me; 


| deavors. 





It was usual for me to advise his mother 
not to set her affections too much upon him, 
thinking he 
world and too ripe for Hee aven, to stay long 
on earth, in this world of sorrow and misery. 
Chis dear and tender youth, when reading, to 
which he was much inclined, if he met with 
any thing that affected him, either in the 
sacred writings or other good authors, would 
write it down and get it by heart. He was 
more than common affectionately concerned 
for his mother, doing whatever he could freely 
and cheerfully to serve her, and told her not 
to do some things which he thought too much 
for her, saying, ‘ ‘Mother, let me do it; if were 
aman thou should not do anything at all ;’ 
meaning as tolabor. She being affected with 
his filial love and care for her in his father's 
absence, it caused her sometimes to turn about 
and weep. 

I thought a little memorandum of the life 
and death of this religious lad was worthy of 
recording, in order to stir up other youth to 
obedience and love to their parents, who care- 
fully and tenderly nourished and brought 
them up; and also to hear and obey God, 
from whom they have their life and being, 
and to believe in Christ, who died for them; 
who is the glorious light of all the nations 
of them that are saved, and walk therein, ac- 
cording to Sacred Writ. He got several pieces | 
by heart out of the Bible and other religious 
writings, first writing them with his pen. 
One, which much affected my mind, was the 
15th verse of the 57th chapter of that evan- 
gelical prophet Isaiah: ‘ For thus sayeth the 
high and Holy One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high and 
holy place; with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the| 


age. 


the erring, to instruct the ignorant, brings to 
these activities a new accretion of strength, 
Such efforts, repeated again and again, form 
the habit of benevolence, and the habit, ae. 


vas too good to live long in this|quiring full force, and becoming thoroughly 


established, forms the character. 

The same is true of all the virtues. They 
begin in feelings. In tho healthy progress of 
the mind these gradually diminish in power 
and give place to the corresponding actions, 
and the intensity of feeling is exchanged for 
the firmly rooted habit. There are some per. 
sons who seem to place all their reliance on 
fecling. If the impulses are but good and 
true they care but little for the conduct, and 
often seek to palliate their own faults and fol. 
lies on the ground that their feelings and de. 
sires are on a higher plane than their actions, 
To feel right and to mean right seems to them 
so much better than to do right, that they 
will present it as a full excuse for even gross 
derelictions of duty. Now, not only must we 
judge of the tree by its fruit, and the heart by 
the life, but, as we have seen, the very use 
and intent of feeling is to ripen into action, 
and to become itself absorbed in character, 
Impulxes may be ever so good, desires may be 
ever so admirable, feelings may be ever so 
acute, emotions ever so powerful, but if they 
do not work out firmness of purpose, worthi- 
ness of action, solidity of character, they are 
lost to the world, and their one great mission 
is unfulfilled. In themselves they are tran- 
sient and evanescent; good and beautiful as 
they may be, they cannot stand alone; every 
repetition of them diminishes their force and 
curtails their influence; but as tender germs 
that are to develop into the sturdy oaks of 
virtuous lives and wholesome activities, they 
are precious and invaluable. 

A deep responsibility rests upon each of us 
in this respect that is not usually considered. 


humble, and to revive the heart of the con-|The discipline of the emotions is but seldom 
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trite ones.’”— Friends’ Library. 





Feeling and Action. 

It has been truly said that every emotion 
has a corresponding motion, or, in other words, 

each feeling bears a close affinity to some ac- 
tion which is its natural sequence. Thas, the 
sensation of hunger leads to the search for 
food ; that of cold induces the effort to pro- 
cure fuel and shelter ; 
forth into langhter, and sadness finds vent in 
tears. So with the deeper emotions. Love 
seeks to benefit its object and to gain love in 
return; hatred and malice pursue injury and 
contempt; pity and compassion are allied to 
active benevolence, and so on through the 
whole list of passive feelings and active en- 
The former are the natural forerun- 
ners of the latter, and a close relation subsists 
between them. 


}. 
the merry heart breaks) 


enforced, yet upon it must depend the babits 
we form and the characters we build up. No 
feeling should be suffered to come and go re- 
peatedly without an adequate result in active 
effort. Each has a defined purpose to answer, 
both in regard to the influence it exerts upon 
happiness and the elements it confers upon 
character. Each has its own particular action, 
which expresses it, and which should follow 
it. If it does this, although the emotion itself 
grows feebler, it has done its work and has not 
lived in vain. Butif it be not cultured and 
developed into something sturdier and more 
/permanent than itself, its whole purpose is 
frustrated and the harmony of moral progress 
destroyed.— Philadelphia Ledger. 








In a large city, a laboring man leaving a 
wor saloon, saw a costly carriage and pair 
standing in front, occupied by two ladies, ele- 


There is, however, a marked difference be-| gantly attired, conversing with the proprie- 


tween ouremotions and our actions, in respect | tor. 


to their permanent continuance. 
tion ; 
sorrow. 
emotion grows less P ignant, 


distressing. 
the benevolent activities, 





for he departed this life in' 


effort by vach repetition. Every 


As it rolled away, he said to the dealer: 


The tendency |“ Whose establishment is that?” “1t is mine,” 
of the former is to become weaker by repeti-|replied the dealer, complacently. 
that of the latter to become stronger. | $3,500. 
A tale of sorrow or a scene of suffering will at} without it.” 
first awaken an intense feeling of sy mpathetic a moment in deep thought, and, looking up, 
Frequently presented, however, this|said with the energy ‘of @ man suddenly 
and constant|aroused by some startling dash: 
familiarity with distress aimost ceases to be|‘‘1 see it!” 


“Tt cost 
My wife and daughter cannot do 
The mechanic bowed his head 


” 


“T see it! 
“See what ?” queried the dealer. 


Yet the exact opposite is true of| “See where for years my wages have gone. 
They increase by|[ helped pay for that carriage, 

exercise, and are performed with less and less|horses and gold-mounted harness, 
effort to re-|silks, 
lieve the sorrowful, to assist the weak, to guide| The money I earned that should have given 


for those 
for the 
and laces, and jewelry for your family. 
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my wife and children a home of our own and 
good clothing, I have spent at your bar. My 
wages, and others like mie, have supported 
you and your wifein luxury, Hereafter, my 
wife and children shall bave the benefit of 
my wages, and by the help of God, I will 
pever spend another cent for drink. I see 
the mistake and a cure for it.”—Jrish World. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No, 1. 
THE BLESSINGS OF ADVERSITY. 


As I was passing through the streets of 
Philadelphia a few days since, the sight of a 
large cask, which probably came to this coun- 
try filled with hardware or other manufac- 
tures, brought freshly to mind a little incident 
connected with my childhood, which happened 
many years ago. 

One afternoon, when there was no school 
to occupy my time, I received permission from 
my parents to visit a relative who resided in 
the old Kensington district of the city. Hoops 
were then in fashion asa plaything among 
boys, and the imported cask reminded me of 
how longingly 1 once gazed at the strong 
hoops which encircled the casks of the hard- 
ware importers, which in their size and weight 
were mach superior to the common articles I 
was able to procure. I wished to take my 
hoop with me, to amuse me in the long walk 
that lay before me. My prudent mothér ob- 
jected; but after expressing her judgment, 
allowed me to take my own course. I trotted 
along after my hoop in good spirits, till meet- 
ing with some rough boys in the street, one 
of them seized it and throwing his weight on 
it crushed it down, utterly spoiling it for use, 
and leaving me in tears at the loss and insult. 

As this childish sorrow came to remem- 
brance, the thought arose, that in our maturer 
years, and in connection with the dealings of 
our. Heavenly Father with us, we are often as 
ignorant of the dangers that await us, as I 
was of the approaching ruin of my loved play- 
thing. We may be eager to follow out some 
plan of business or pleasure, from which we 
hope to receive much enjoyment or success ; 
and are too unwatchful or too self-willed to 
heed the gentle cautions, the slight feelings 
of uneasiness, which are awakened in our 
minds by an over-ruling Providence. We 
take the government of our conduct into our 
own hands, and trust to our own powers to 
carry us through. But alas! how often do 
we find ourselves disappointed in our expec- 
tations, and our buoyant hopes crushed by 
circumstances beyond our control; and we 
forced to admit to our own hearts, that we 
greatly erred in not sincerely endeavoring to 
follow the guidance of an All-wise and most 
merciful Father in Heaven, whose blessed 


Spirit does condescend to guide his truly de-| 


voted servants in outward as well as in spirit- 
ual things. 

The humble and watchful Christian has this 
consolation in times of apparent adversity, 
when losses and trials overtake him,—that his 





THE FRIEND. 


would never have been learned; they may| jects whom I meet to stretch himself upon the 
awaken sympathy with the great mass of| ground, and confidently place myseif upon 
struggling humanity, a sympathy which can) his bosom, and fall asleep without the slight- 
scarcely exist to any great degree in those/est apprehension of injury.” Was not this a 
who have never partaken of the like experi-| precious jewel tora privnce? I, however, have 
ence; and they may enable him to avoid} something better, for I can rest my head and 
dangers on which, without them, he would} my heart in the lap of God’s providence, and 























have made a more fatal shipwreck. 


upon the bosom of Jesus Christ with a per- 


What a blessed experience it is, to have our] fect assurance that neither man nor devil can 
confidence fixed on the Lord, and to be able] touch me there.—Golthold. 


without presumption to rely, amid all apparent 
reverses, on the precious promise—“ Because 


os 


Spiritual Power Needed.—The Holy Spirit 


thou hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, | is as able to make the Word as successful now 
even the Most High, thy habitation, there} gs in the days of the apostles. He can bring in 


shall no evil befall thee ;” 
sweet language of the Psalmist, ‘‘ The Lord 
is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 


re 


For “The Friend.” 
A Religious Visit of an African Servant. 


The following interesting anecdote is taken 
from a pamphlet compiled by Joseph Clark, 
a Friend of Philadelphia, and published here 
in 1800. It furnished an instructive illustra- 
tion that the Head of the Church can and 
does at times reveal himself to, and qualif 
those who have had but little knowledge of 
Him through outward sources to preach the 
everlasting gospel. 

“ About the beginning of the late troubles in 
America, before any of the armies had been 
in Carolina, a negro man named Pompey, who 
had fately been brought from Guinea, and 
could hardly speak plain English, being in the 
family of Joseph Patterson, a Friend belong- 
ing to the Monthly Meeting of Deep river, in 
North Carolina, had one night, a dream or 
vision, wherein he saw a very wonderful ap- 
pearance, which he understood to be Christ, 
who commanded him to go among the people 
called Quakers, and caution them in his name 
to be still: in the morning Pompey appeared 
uncommonly affected, and queried of his mas- 
iter what Christ was, which Joseph endea- 
|vored to explain to him as well as he could. 
The negro then related, in a very weighty 
manner, what he bad seen, and the message 
he had received, desiring liberty to go among 
| Friends and publish it; which made such an| 
limpression on the mind of his master, and 
some other Friends who were present, that it 
|was thought best to leave him at his liberty 
to perform what he believed to be required of 
him, and a Friend mostly accompanied on his} 
service, so be went from house to house, and 
visited near all the families of Friends be- 
longing to the Monthly Meeting of Deep 
river and New-garden, and also such meet- 
ings as fell out in the course of his visit.' 
When he came to a house, he would have all| 
the family called together, and after they 
were altogether in stillness, he would rise, 
take off his hat, and in an awful manner, de- 
\liver his message, in these words—Friends) 
be still, Christ must be honored.” 


— Oo 
| 
| 


Several German princes were once extolling 


ithe glory of their realms. One boasted of his} 


and to adopt the) hundreds and thousinds as easily as ones and 


twos. The reason why we are not more 
prosperous is, that we have not the Holy Spirit 
with usin might a: d power as in early times. 
If we bad the Spirit sealing our ministry with 
power, it would signify very little about our 
talent. Men might be poor and uneducated ; 
their words might be broken and ungram- 
matical ; there might be none of the polished 
periods of Hall, or glorious thunders of Chal- 
mers; but if the might of the Spirit attended 
them, the humblest evangelist would be more 
successful than the most eloquent of preach- 
ers. Itisextraordinary grace, not talent, that 
wins the day. It is extraordinary spiritual 
powers that we need. Oh! we know some be- 
fore whom we shrink into nothing as to talent, 
but who have no spiritual power, and when 
they speak they bave not the Holy Spirit with 
them; but we know others, simple-hearted 
men, who speak their country dialect, and 
who stand up to preach in their country place, 
and the Spirit of the Lord clothes every word 
with power. Hearts are broken, souls are 
saved, and sinners are born again. OQ, Spirit 
of the living God, we want Thee! Thou art 
the life, the soul, the source of Thy people’s 
success. Without Thee they can do nothing ; 
with Thee they can do everything.— Spurgeon. 
aonivenithilitesiseeen 

Taxes.—“ The taxes are indeed heavy,” 
said Dr. Franklin, on one occasion, “and if 
those laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some of 
us. We are taxed twice as much by our idle- 
ness, three times as much by our pride, and 
four times as much by our folly; and from 
these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or 
deliver us, by allowing any abatement. 
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“An Examen of parts relating to the So- 


iviety of Friends, in a recent work by Robert 


Barclay, entitled ‘ The Inner Life of the Re- 


\ligious Societies of the Commonwealth,’” by 


Charles Evans, M. D. 
This is an octavo pamphlet of 104 pages, 
in which the author endeavors to rescue the 


own unassisted vision is unreliable to discern | excellent vineyard; another of his hunting! character of the founders of our Society, and 


what is really for his good. The very pecu- 


‘grounds; another of his mines. 





At last Abe-|the system of religious doctrine and practice 


niary losses which prove his faith, and tend lard, Duke of Wurtemburg, took up the sub-| upheld by them, from the ill-founded inferences 


to fill him with gloomy forebodings, may be 


ject and said: 


“IT own that I am a poor|and suppositions of the late Robert Barclay. 


medicine needed to humble and refine him ;| prince, and can vie with none of these things;! It is mild in spirit, and yet clear and convine- 


and may in their ultimate result promote his 


enjoyment and comfort even in this state of 


existence. They may teach him lessons of 
prudence and of economy, which otherwise 





|nevertheless, I too, possess a noble jewel in 
‘my dominion; for were I to be without at- 


tendants, either in the open country or the 
| wild forests, I could ask the first of my sub- 


jing in argument; and ought to be read by all 
\those who have perused the work which it 
reviews. 

| Having found among the Dutch Mennonite 
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THE FRIEND. 


Baptists, several points of doctrinal belief. | mail contractors, was considered on the 16th inst., and | out exception, to the Congress for discussion, should 


closely resembling those held by early Friends, 
R. Barclay assumes that George Fox derived 


own language by the supposition, that he did 
not mean what the words used implied, when 
he said, “The Lord showed me,” &. The 
gratuitous nature of this assumption, and its 
inconsistency with G. Fox’s history, and with 
his clear, varied, and frequently repeated de- 
clarations, is made so plain, that we think few 
can resist the evidence pre<ented. 

R. Barclay in his book, further endeavors 
to show that G. Fox organized a system of 
itinerant preaching similar to that established 
among the Methodists by John Wesley; and 
that we are in error in supposing that our| 


killed by striking out the enacting clause. 
A strong feeling of opposition to the Wood Tariff Bill, 


the Congress make a demand to that effect. 
The Spanish papers.are discussing the causes of the 


Se ; : now under consideration at Washington, is manifested | crisis in the manufacturing districts of Catalonia, and 
his views from them ; and endeavors to ©X-lin different parts of the country, and remonstrances|in the commercial centres of the Mediterranein coast, 
plain away the force of our worthy elder’s|against it are being sent to Congress. A mass meeting! where numerous failures have taken place. One hun- 


for this purpose was held at Allentown on the 16th, in 
which it is stated 12,000 men took part. 

The Treasury received from the mint last week, 
233,000 of the new Bland silver dollars. The Secretary | 
has purchased about five weeks supply of silver bullion, 
which includes $750,090 on the way from London, 
The silver certificates of the denominations of $10 and 
$20, it is thought will be issued about the 20th. 

There were 300 deaths in this city during the week 
ending at noon on the 16th inst. Of these 171 were 
adults, and 129 children. | 

The exports from Philadelphia to foreign ports dur-| 
ing the Second month amounted to the large total of 
#3,693,425, of which the United Kingdom took all but 
$1,000,000. The foreign imports of New York city | 
during the same month were $25,726,714, and the pro- 


early Friends travelled as they were led by |duce exports $28,834,290. The exportation is the 


the Spirit of God, to visit different parts of| 
the church or of the country. He thinks that 
G. Fox (with perhaps the help of some others), 
directed and controlled their movements. The} 
very slender grounds on which this monstrous 
hypothesis is constructed, are clearly shown 
in the pamphlet before us; as also its entire 
inconsistency with the facts of history, and 
the most positive testimony of many who 


heaviest ever made from that port, whilst the importa- | 
tion is the smallest during the 2d mo. since 1871. 

The number of vessels belonging to or bound to or! 
from American ports, which were lost during the 2nd| 
month was 48; the value of the lost vessels, exclusive | 
of their cargoes, is estimated at $835,000. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 1013; U.S. sixes, 1881, | 
11074; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 1043; do. 1867, 1074; de.| 
|1868, 109 ; new 5’s, 104} ; new 4} per cents, 1023; new| 
4 per cents, 1003. 

Cotton.—Middlings sold in lots 11} a 11§ cts. per} 


were prominent actors in the events of that/|pound for uplands and New Orleans, 


time, and must certainly have known the 
truth of what they affirmed. 
It isno new thing in the Society of Friends, 


Petroleum.—Crude at 9} a 9} cts. in barrels, and} 
standard white at 11} cts. for export, and 14 a 15 cts. 
per gallon for home use. 





for its faithful members to be called upon to 
defend its principles; but it is one of the 
afflictive features of the present times, that so 
large a proportion of the attacks made upon 
it come from recreant members of its own 
household. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitepr States.—The new bridge of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad across the Raritan river at New Bruns- 
wick, was finished on the 14th inst. This structure, 
1050 feet in length, and from 35 to 49 feet in height, 


was built in less than one hundred hours of actual work-| gross—the latter price for extra quality. 


ing time. It is said that while the old bridge was 
blazing, telegraphic orders were summoning carpenters | 
from all along the line. 

The fire in the Wadesville shaft, at Pottsville, is now 
thought to be extinguished. ‘l he water had been poured 


in until it stood at a depth of 370 feet, which was far! American stocks, both government and railways, are! Benyamin W. 


Fiour.—Minnesota extra at $5 a $6, the latter rate 
|for fancy ; Ohio family at $5.75 a $6; Southern family 
jat $6 a $6.25; Kentucky and Minnesota patent at $7.50} 
ja $8. Rye flour, $3.25 a $3.50 per bbl. Buckwheat 
|meal at $1.95 a $2 per 100 pounds. 

Grain.—Southern amber wheat, $1.34 a $1.35 ; west- | 
jern red at $1.28 a $1.29; Pennsylvania amber at $1.30} 
a $1.31 ; western white, $1.32 a $1.35; Kentucky white, | 
1$1.37 a $1.38. Corn, southern yellow at 52 a 53} cts., 
and western at 50 a 53} cts. Oats, 37 a 38 cts. for choice 
white, and 33 a 34 cts. for mixed. 

The average price during the week for prime timothy 
|hay was 70 a 80 cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 60 a 70 ets. ;| 
|straw, 50 to 60 cts. per 100 lbs. 
| Beef cattle were quoted at 4 to 6} cts. per pound 
Sheep sold 
during the week from 43 a 6} cts. per pound Hogs, 5 
to 6} cts. as to quality. 

ForEIGN.— London.—On the 16th, U. S. bonds were 
‘quoted at 105 for the new 5’s, 107{ for the 1867’s, 1013 
for the old 6’s, and 103} for the new 44 per cents. | 





dred and nineteen factories have been closed, and 9000 
workmen thrown out of employment. The ministerial 
papers advocate a policy of entering into commercial 
treaties, with reciprocity, and to open new markets, as 
the best remedy for the crisis 

The crops in Cuba are reported to be much damaged 
by recent heavy rains. Twelve hundred and fifty emi- 


|grants have recently arrived from the Canary Islands, 


the greater number of these were engaged by the sugar 
planters before their arrival. They are said to be fine 
field hands. 

It is stated that 32,000 persons have been driven by 
famine from the province of Ceara, Brazil, where the 
loss of cattle is estimated at ten million piastres. Nearly 
every animal has died from want. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having charge of 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, Third month 29th, at 
1 P. M. 

The Committees on Instruction and Admission will 
meet at 10 a. M., of the same day. 

The Visiting Committee, appointed to attend the 
examination at the school, meet there on Second-day 
evening, 3rd mo. 25th. 

For the accommodation of this committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on the 25th 
inst., to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 
and 4 35 Pp. M. 

SAMUEL Morris, 

Philada., 3d mo. 18th, 1878. Clerk, 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
An Examen of Parts relating to the Society of Friends, 
in a recent work by Robert Barclay, entitled “ The 
Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth,” by CHARLES Evans, M. D. 

For sale by Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch St., Philada, 
Price 25 cts. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee- 
room of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day 
evening, the 27th instant, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Philada., 3d mo. 1878. E. Maris, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The SuMMER Sesston opens on Second-day, the 29th 
of Fourth month. Parents and others intending to send 
pupils, are requested to make early application to 
PassMorRE, Supt., address Street Road 


wal »itens & . . 2 = | . = ‘ * 2 . . 
_—— a a fire ; : . i re mse out jeaid to have recovered under the belief that there will | P. O., Chester Co., Pa., ot to CHARLES J. ALLEY, 
oy means of four large tanks holding from 1400 to 1900 | be no immediate payment of coupons in silver, and be-| Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


gallons each, and discharging 5800 gallons per minute. 

Returns of the election in New Hampshire on the 
12th, indicate that Prescott, Republican, was chosen 
Governor by about 1500 majority. The Republicans 
claim 4 majority in the State Senate and 50 in the 
House. 

The first cargo of spars and deck planking received 
in Boston from the Pacific coast, arrived there last week 
from Port Madison, Washington Territory. 

Navigation on the great lakes is practically open a 
month or six weeks earlier than usual. The ice has 
been less than in any season within forty years. 

The recent severe storm did much damage in some 
parts of Ohio. A portion of Mansfield was flooded to a 
depth of three feet, and several bridges on the Fort 
Wayne railroad were carried away. In Zanesville the 
street car stables and a two-story frame building were 
demolished, and several buildings unroofed. Near Tiffin 
a freight train was wrecked by running into a culvert, 
and the engineer was killed. 

The stream of immigration to Kansas continues with- 
out abatement. On the 15th inst. 1500 people passed 
through Topeka for south western Kansas. At the 
Larned land office last week, 12,000 acres of land were 
taken under the homestead laws. 

More than three hundred miles of railroad were con- 
structed in California during 1877. 

Congress seems to be making but little progress in 
the transaction of business. The Senate is said to be 
waiting for business from the House, while the House 
is wailing on ite various committees. The bill appro- 
priating $375,000 for the payment of Southern ante war 


|canse American investors exhibit a disposition to take 
|their own stocks at current prices. 

| The excitement at the Government works at Wool- 
wich is said to be less than two weeks ago, but no abate- 
ment of energy, and no diminution of work. 

The first cargo of grain from the Black Sea since the 
raising of the blockade, has arrived at Falmouth. 

A terrible colliery explosion occurred in the Unity 
Brook pit, near Bolton, on the 12th inst. About forty 
men were working in the pit, and it is believed all 
perished. 

The Peabody Fund Trustees, in their thirteenth an- 
|nual report, state, that during the past year they have 
received an anonymous donation exceeding $60,000. 
They have purchased more property, and have just 
completed another set of dwellings. 

The “ Egyptian Tribute,” which is the chief British | 
interest now involved in the settlement of the Eastern 
war, amounts to $3,000,000 or $3,500,000 annually. | 
This tribute is paid nominally to Turkey, but in reality 
goes directly into the Bank of England, which disburses 
it in payment of interest on various Turkish loans 
guaranteed by and chiefly held in England. 

Despatches from St. Petersburg inform that the ratifi- 
cations of peace were exchanged on the 17th. The con- 
ditions will be published as soon as they are commu- 
nicated to the Powers. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hart, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


|made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 


Managers. 

Diep, at Colorado Springs, Colorado, on the 18th of 
Ist mo. 1878, Epwarp TATNALL, Jr., in the 36th year 
of his age, a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. Through many years of frail health this 
dear young Friend was not, we believe, unmindfal of 


|“ the one thing needful,” yet, when the summons came, 


“ Steward, give an account of thy stewardship,” a season 
of conflict was passed through under a sense of his many 
shortcomings. Strong was the desire that every hidden 
sin might be brought to light, and thoroughly repented 


jof, and earnest his craving for a clear assurance of ac- 


This, 


ceptance, all unworthy as he felt himself to be. 


| we reverently believe, was in great mercy granted; as 


his closing expression “I see nothing in the way,” in- 
dicated. ‘“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

, in this city, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
on the 13th of 3rd month, 1878, Dororay CRISPIN 
BurpDsALL, widow of the late Isaac Newton, in the 80th 





Steps are now being taken for the progressive return 
of the Russian army from Turkey. 

Prince Bismark has notified the Austrian Govern- 
ment that Russia, in consequence of his intervention, 
has consented to submit all the peace conditions, with- 





year of her age. A member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends for the Northern District. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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